“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worn, 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
so.” —* Prove all things; hold fust that which is good.” —Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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ROBERT OWEN’S 
“NEW SYSTEM OF SOCIETY.” 


(Continued from page 69.) 


This system which makes man the 
oreature of fate, or necessity; a being 
compelled, in all cases, to act without a 
will, or the power of choice—accountable 
neither to God nor man for his conduct— 
is stiled by R. Owen, “ rational religion” 
—*the only true religion”—* the new re- 
ligion”—* the universal religion of human 
nature”’—whose “base is simple truth,” 
and which “ defies what man, through er- 
ror, can do against it.” 

It would seem that R.Owen, in reviving 
this system, takes to himself the merit of 
a new discoveru. It is one, however, 
which haslong since been proposed, and 
examined ; and very generally exploded. 
One thing is certain; the theory has been 
found impossible in fraciice, even by those 
who have espoused it. On this subject 
Dr. Reid says: “In the present state we 
see some who zealously maintain the doc- 
trine of necessity; others who as zealously 
maintain that of liberty. One would be 
apt to think, that a practical belief of these 
contrary systems, should produce very 
different conduct in them that hold them ; 
yet we see no such difference in the af- 
fairs of common life. ‘The fatalist delib- 
erates, and resolves, and slights his faith. 
He lays down a plan of conduct, and pros- 
ecutes it with vigour and industry He 
exhorts and commands, and hoids those 
to be accountable for their conduct, to 
whom he hath committed any charge. 
He blames those that are false and un- 
faithful to him, asother men do. He per- 
ceives dignity and worth in some charac- 
ters and actions, and in others demerit, 
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and turpitude. He resents injuries, and is 
grateful for good offices. If any man should 
plead the doctrine of necessity to excul- 
pate murder, theft, or robbery, or even 
wilful negligence in the discharge of his 
duty, his judge, though a fatalist, if he had 
common sense, would laugh at such a 
plea, and would not allow it even to al- 
leviate the crime. In all such cases, he 
sees that it would be absurd not to act 
and judge as those ought to do whe be- 
lieve themselves and other men to be 
free agents; just as the sceptic, to avoid 
absurdity, must, when he goes into the 
world, act and judge like other men 
who are not sceptics. If the fatalist be 
as little influenced by the opinions of ne- 
cessity in his moral and religious concerns, 
and in his expectations concerning ano- 
ther world, as he is m the commen con- 
cerns of life, his speculative opinion will 
probably do him little hurt. But if he 
trust so far to the doctrine of necessity, as 
to indulge sloth and inactivity in his duty, 
and hope to exculpate himself to his Nia- 
ker by that doctrine, let him consider 
whether he sustains this excuse from his 
conduct towards his servants and der 
pendants, when they are negligent and 
unfaithful in what is committed to their 
charge.” 

in the above extract we have a pretty 
good example of Robert Owen as he ap- 
pears in firactice, so far as liberty is con~ 
cerned. He acts as though he believed 


himself to be a free agent. He plans ang 


devises schemes, and prosecutes the means 
for their completion with the same confi- 
dence of success, as those do who make 
circumstances subserve their ends, with+ 
out believing themselves /assive and sub- 
servient to circumstances. He acts, too, 


towards other men, as towards free agents* 


—* The Gevernment and Goneress,” gays 
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_ PRIESTORAFT---REVIEW. 


he, “of this new empire, have only now, 
2s 1 have previously stated, to wILL this 
change and it will be at once effected”: 
thus he makes man in theory, passive as 
# brute, but in practice, active and pow- 


erful as agod! ‘The poet seems to have 


had our author’s case in view when he 
Says: 
* With too much knowledge for the Scep- 


tic side, 
With too much weakness for the Stoic’s 
pride 


tle hangs between, in doubt to act or rest: 
In doubt to deem himself a god or beast ; 
Jn doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 
Born but to die, and reasoning but to err.” 


PRIESTCRAFT, 
Ancient and Modern—compared. 


The sayings and doings of priests, and 
professors, which we find recorded in ec- 
elesiastical history during the darkest 
times of the Church, have a striking same- 
ness with those of our modern clergy, in 
this enlightened age. “The people,” 
says the Abbe de Mably, in reference to 
the first, “seem to have believed that 
avarice was the first attribute of the Di- 
vinity, and that the saints made a traffic 
of their influence and protection.”—* Ev- 
ery thing wore the colour of religion, and 
temporal and spiritual concerns were con- 
founded.” 

Asan evidence of the truth of these re- 
marks, we quote the following :—“Re- 
deem your souls from destruction,” says 
St. Hgidius, bishop of Noyon, “while you 
have the means in your power. Offer pre; 
sents and tythes to churchmen; come 
more frequently to church, humbly im- 
plore the patronage of the saints; for if 
you observe these things, you may come 
with security in the day of the tribunal of 
the eternal Judge, and say, ‘Give us, O 
Lord, for we have given unto thee? ”* 

Jn our own times, the collection that is 
made by “ Mite Societies,” and other com- 
binations, from the mouth of labour—from 
widows, and orphans, and negro slaves, to 
into the pockets of churchmen, is famil- 
iarly stiled, “ Zhe Lord’s Treasury”; and 


* Mod. Eurofc, Vol 1. pp. 191193, 


the language held forth by the clergy toex- 
tort it, is not less extravagant, and impious, 
than that formerly used by the bishop of 
Noyon. Take the following as examples : 

The Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church, in the United States, in addressing 
ministers, say : “Have you set before their 
eyes, the hour of death, and the solemnity 
of judgment, and asked them how they: 
can answer it to Jesus Christ, to let his 
truth perish before their eyes? If you 
have not done this, you have not yet ful- 
filled your duty to God, and the Church : 
and if you will do it the Assembly can ne- 
ver be brought to believe that you will 
plead in vain. They will not, they can- 
not believe, that while the hands that were 
hierced are stretched out witha request 
for such an offering, a Christian will be 
found in all our bounds that will refuse 
his Lord.” 

“Give,” says Lyman Beecher, “that 
you may provide for your children, an in- 


_ heritance uncorrupted, and undefiled, and 


unfading, in heaven.” 

A Presbyterian minister, in a discourse 
delivered at New-Brunswick, Oct. 6, 1818, 
said—*“ Happy the man, who whilst he is 
prospered in business, knows how to be- 
stow tothe best account [i. e. to church- 
men] the fruits of prosperity. Verily, he 
shall be prospered more abundantly in 
this life, and in the life to come he shall 
wear a brighter crown, than all the wealth 
of created worlds could furnish’” 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
REVIEW, 
Of E. Bates’ Pamphlet. 


“Tt must be admitted,” says the author, 
“that the present is an age of much spec- 
ulation on religious subjects, and as such 
speculations endanger not only the faith of 
individuals, but the peace and order of 
society, it is important that all classes 
should keep a watchful and guarded care 
over their thoughts as well as expres- 
sions.” 

By this clause with which the writer 
commences his work, containing so im- 
portant a truth, and so wise a caution, it 
was tohave been expected that bemg so 
alive to the subject, he would have avoid- 
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sd speculations, and unguarded expres- 
sions, and “submitting to the renovating 
power of truth,” that he would have kept 
to those things which this power had 
made clear to his understanding. But it 
does appear to us that he has dipped into 
those matters, which have produced the 
most hurtful controversies that have ever 
pervaded Christendom—matters which 
the “power of truth” has not brought 
within the knowledge, or experience of 
mankind, and which must, therefore, be 
ranked in the class of sflecudations. 

And this is life eternal, that they might 
“know thee, the only true God, and Je- 
sus Christ whom thou hast sent.” This 
was spoken by one who never erred ; and 
this places our salvation upon knowledge, 
and not on opinion—upon experience, and 
not on speculation. Not on what may 
have been revealed to man in past ages, 


and transmitted by history, or tradition to | 


our time, but by the “renovating power 
of truth’—by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit in the soul of man, immediately, 
and individually. For neither can this 
saving knowledge of God, nor of Jesus 
Christ, be communicated. from one who 
possesses it, to another who does not 
possess it, any more than a man who has 
perfect vision, can give to a blind man the 
knowledge of light and colours. 

“The human mind,” says the author, 
“* may still busy itself in vain speculations, 
instead of submitting to the renovating 
power of truth: or it may depart from 
the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, 
and doctrines which stand opposed to the 
great truths of redemption by Jesus 
Christ” —* ‘These truths our primitive 
Friends maintained, and their faith was 
made manifest by many clear testimo- 
nics, in word and writing ; and tested by 
deep suffering.” —* What wasthen charg- 
ed upon them by e7eznies, though, as some 
of them said, a thousand times denied, is 
now taken up by frrofessed admirers of 
their lives and principles, and represent- 
ed as their real sentiments.” 

In this extract the author brings seve- 
ral charges against certain of his breth- 
yen in religious profession; as Ist. A de- 
nial of the “great truths of redemption.by. 
Jesus Christ”; 2d. An attempt to distort 


“our primitive Friends” on this subject ; 
and 3d. A busying themselves “in vain 
speculations.” These charges, if not ful- 
ly expressed, are fairly inferred ; and we 
think it may be clearly made to appear 
that the author, in this case, has not kept 
“a watchful and guarded care over his 
thoughts as well as expressions,” 

We proceed to examine the first charge, 
viz: A denial of the great truths of re- 
demption by Jesus Christ: and in order to 
discover what it is that those whom F. 
Bates impugns, deny on this subject, ic 
will be proper to state explicitly what 
they believe respecting his outward ap- 
_ pearance amongst men, and his spiritual 
appearance in the soul. And first, as to 
his outward appearance amongst men, 
we understand them to believe, from 
the New ‘Testament, in his miraculous 
conception—his life—conduct—sayings— 
miracles—crucifixion—yresurrection, and 
| his appearance afterwards to his disci- 
t ples, according to the history of these 
| stupendous events, as they are related in 
| the four Gospels. They believe, morc- 
| over, that as to his ou¢ward appearance, 
he “ was not sent, but to the lost sheep of 
Israel :” (Mat. v. 24, 27,) and that, in this 
external character, he was, strictly speak- 
ing, the Jewish Messiah—but in his in- 
ternal and spiritual character he is the 
| Saviour of the whole world—that he came 
to save that which was lost, by enlight- 
ening the minds of men, and giving them 


| right ideas of God, and of spiritual wor- 


| ship—that in his death ended the whole 
Jewish economy, thus blotting out the 
hand writing of ordinances that stood 
| against the Jews, nailing it to his cross : 
-and having thus abolished the law he re- 
moved the transgressions committed un- 
that law, for where there is no law 
| there is no transgression: hence it is said 
that he bore (or bore away) the sins of 
| the Jews in his own body on the tree, and 
| became a propitiatory sacrifice, or an out- 
| ward atonement on their behalf. They 
believe further, that although this out- 
ward manifestation was to and for the 
Jews, being adapted to their outward, 
state, yet that great and important bene- 
fits have accrued to many of us Gentiles 
therefrom in various ways, amongst which 


and misrepresent the “sentiments” of |} may be reckoned his divine instructions; 
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his holy and perfect example, and the 
light which he has shed, and which 
has reached even unto us. 

But it is in and through his spiritual 
manifestation chiefly that those whom E. 
Bates charges with destructive errors, 
place their greatest confidence, in the 
work of redemption and salvation: and 
this brings us to speak of what they be- 


Heve ef what he calls the “ divinity of | 


Christ.” 

On this subject they believe that the 
Divine nature, as manifested and revealed 
through Jesus Christ, was, and is, in all 
resnects o2e with the Father; and there- 
fore that in respect to his Divinity he is 
truly and properly God, agrecably to the 
Scripture declarations that “the Word 
was God”—* God, manifest in the flesh.” 

— “<The only wise God our Saviour.”— 
‘That this is the Christ that hath existed 
“from everlasting’—and is but another 
name forthe power of God; the wis- 
dom of God, and the spirit of God, mani- 
fested and revealed in the works of crea- 
tion and of Re.emption—that this Christ, 
“the power of God, and the wisdom of 
(;0d,” reveals himself to every son and 
caughter of Adam, as an INTERNAL 


LIGHT, or guide,—and that all who be- | 


lieve in this LIGHT, will “become the chil- 
dren of light,” and will in this way, and in 
70 other way, experience the great work 
of REDEMPTION to progress, and to be- 
come pertected in themselves.—That as 
the outward manifestation was to and for 
the Jews alone, because adapted in a par- 
ticular manner, to their state, which, to- 
gether with the outward sacrifice, and 
cutward atonement, belonged only to that 
dispensation ; so it behoved them to at- 
tend to, and believe in that manifestation, 
as the medium appointed by Divine Wis- 
com, for their salvation. 

But the manifestation to ws is inward, 
and they believe that it isthe Christ with- 
in, and not the Christ without, on which is 
founded their “hope of giéry.”—They 
believe further, that to them the media- 
tion of Christ is inward, and that here is 
to be experienced, not an atonement, or 
reconciliation, outward and speculative, 
but one that is real, spiritual, and efficient, 
and bringing the soul into a state of union 
and communion with God. 


| 


Where then lies the difference between 
E. Bates and his friends in relation to the 
“divinity of Christ”? Is it not that the 
former recognizes a distinction between 
the divine nature of the Father, and that 
of Christ—clothing the latter with an un- 
derived divinity? The author has no 
other ground than this on which to sus- 
tain his charge. Either he must truckle 
to the doctrine of the ¢rinity, or plead 
guilty of bringing an unfounded impu- 
tation. The divinity of Christ is ei- 
ther derived, or it is underived. ‘Those 
whom he impugns, admit the former in 
its fullest extent. ‘The latter involves the 
doctrine of the trinity; and if to deny this, 
is to deny the divinity of Christ, then they 
are guilty of “ giving heed to seducing spi- 
rits,” but otherwise not. We do not 
charge the author with holding the doc- 
trine of the trinity knowingly, but there is 
certainly an absence of that “caution” in 
his “expressions” which would seem to 
us necessary to exclude suspicion. In his 
quotations he has made the word “ferson’”’ 
EMPHATICAL, as also the terms “* Father, 
Word, and Spirit,” by which he has ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to the same 
charge which he has brought against 
others, viz: that of “giving currency to 
sentiments” as belonging to “our primi- 
tive Friends, which they never held” 
“but denied a thousand times.” And as 
“an act of justice to their character, to 
the principles they held, and to those who 
stand in need of such information,” we 
will conclude this essay by a few extracts 
toshow that “those worthy instruments” 
rejected the doctrine of a distinction in the 
divine nature, and every other modifica- 
tion of the trinitarian scheme. 

“From whence [i. e. Prov. viii. 15, 20, 
25—1 Cor. 1. 24.] I conclude Christ the 
Saviour to be God; for otherwise God 
would not be himself, since if Christ’ be 
distinct from God, and yet God’s power 
and wisdom, God would be without his 
own power and wisdom. But inasmuch 
as it is impossible God’s power and wis- 
dom should be distinct or divided from 
himself, it reasonably follows, that Christ, 
who is that power and wisdom, is not dis~ 
tinct from God, but entirely that very 


same God.”—Penn’s Inno. with opr. face. 
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GEORGIA AND THE CREEZS. 


“ God is one. There are many names, | “The character of the confederacy of ; 
but the ching is one. The life, the power, |} the United States, isa subject of great in- 8 
the wisdom, in the Father, Son, and Spirit || terest, both to the present generation and 4 
are all one: yea, they themselves are one, || to posterity. It is regarded by the con- ; 
PERFECTLY one, not at all divided or sep- || tending parties in the political world as 
arated.”—Pennington. _ the great examplar of liberal establish- 


“The Son is one, and in unity with the 
Father, and not distinct, but equal. ‘Thy 
doctrine is dross, and you priests are not 
fit to judge in such things as these.”—Geo. 
Fox, in answer to P. Ferguson. 

“God the Creator, and Christ the Sa- 
viour are the same holy, just, merciful, al- 
mighty and eternal God.” — Penn. 

We might extend similar quotations to 
any length, but want of room prevents. 
“Our primitive Friends” did not admit 
of any distinction in the Divinity, neither 
as to its nature, or office. All the differ- 
ence which they recognized was in the 
measure, and manifestation. 

NO SPECULATOR. 


GEORGIA AND THE CREEKS. 


In the proceedings which the govern- 
ment of this country may adopt towards 
the aborigines of the soil, as well as in 
that pursued in relation to the descend- 
ants of Africa, are involved, not only the 
character of the American people, but the 
welfare and permanency of the Republic; 
and that whether this subject be viewed 
by the eyes of a politician, or of a casuist. 
It belongs to us to examine only, or chief- 
ly, the moral and religious tendency of 


| things: and on this ground the matter in 


question comes within the limits of our 
original design. 

We some time ago hinted at the exist- 
ing relations between the Indians and the 
United States, and the measures likely to 
be pursued in their case. (See Berean, 
vol. I. p.379.) The subject is now con- 
tinued by laying before our readers the 
following able ezxjose of the case of the 
Creeks in Georgia, taken from the “ New 
York Review.” Its length will oblige us 
to divide it into several numbers ; but our 
readers will not find it either tedious or 
wanting in interest: occasional notes will 
be added, illustrative of several impor- 
tant parts of the argument. 


ments; and upon its conduct and success 
depends the speedy advancement, or the 
temporary defeat of the liberal party. Its 
force is not a physical, but a moral force. 
It consists in a national character, unsul- 
lied by injustice and oppression. The in- 
quirer cannot find in their annals the re- 
cords of successful or unprovoked inva- 
vasions—of triumphs achieved over the 
rights of nations and humanity. The go- 
vernment of the nation has, on all occa- 
sions, appealed to reason as its standard, 
and by that standard it wiil be judged. 
After a profession of its principles, so 
openly and so often reiterated, it cannot 
shape its course according to the dictates 
of a temporizing, prevaricating policy. It 
must act up to its principles, or it must 
disavow them. The path of honour and 
justice is open, and it may travel on alone, 
sustained only by the moral strength, 
which a strict adherence to the maxims 
of integrity gives toa nation; or it may 
shrink from its high station, and like the 
members of the Holy Alliance, stoop to 
share in the petty plunder, derived from 
stripping the weak and the defenceless of 
their possessions. If it be emulous of the 
fame of the partitioners of Poland, the in 
vaders of Spain, and the plunderers of 
India; an opportunity to equal, and evca 
exceed them, is forced upon the govern 
ment of the United States by the conduct 
of the Governor of Georgia, and upon the 
disposition of that question rests the fu- 
ture character of our country. By the 
rash and unjustifiable measures of the ex- 
ecutive of that state, the national govern- 
ment is compelled to decide upon the ul- 
timate destiny of the Indians within its 
limits ; to become a party to their forci- 
ble removal; or to protect them in the 
lawful enjoyment of their rightful pos- 
sessions. 

“In an age like this, with a free press 
ahd‘thousands ready and willing to vindi- 
cate the rights of the meanest and most 
defenceless ; we cannot, if we would, dis- 


| pose of thousands of human beings like 
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cattle without inquiry. Their wrongs 
will go forth to the world and the agency 
that we have in their final disposition, 
must make part of the national.history. 
Letus, then, as we value the opinion of 
mankind, as we regard the approval of 
our consciences, examine well the rela- 
tions between the white inhabitants of the 
United States, and the surviving abori- 
ginals, before any irrevocable step be ta- 
ken to remove the Creeks from the lands 
which they now occupy. 

“Scarcely two centuries have clapsed 
since the Europeans landed upon the 
American continent. They then found 
the country covered by the native tribes 
of the new world. The resources of the 
country wo.e not so fully developed, as 
if civilized men had applied their facul- 
ties and arts to that end. Agriculture, 
commerce and manufactures, did not 
flourish, as if under the controul of civili- 
zation. This, however, did not give to 

Surope aright to depopulate America. 
To vacant territory, the white comer had 
as good aright as the tawny native; but 
to occupied territory, to land appropria- 
ted to the purposes of planting and hunt- 
ing, the Indian had a right, which was as 
valid as that of an English nobleman to 
his extensive manor and vacant park. 
The history of the early colonial settle- 
ments, shows this right to have been gen- 
erally respected; and purchases were 
made from the native chieftains by the 
first settlers, of large tracts of land, for 
which a valuable consideration was given. 
Notwithstanding the fairness of the pub- 
lic authorities, injustice was occasionally 
practised by individuals ; and the ignorant 
and untutored savage was often driven, 
by these unauthorized wrongs, into in- 
discriminate hostilities with the colonists. 
If, in the conflicts, their numbers were 
wasted, and often whole tribes were ex- 
terminated, one could 6énly lament the 
hard fate which seemed inevitable. The 

culiar situation of the colonists, and the 
habits of their foes, impelled them to that 
course. With the founder of Carthage, 
they might have truly said, 


“¢Res dura et regni novitas———talia co- 


grunt Moliri. 


“In the lapse of time, however, this ne- 
ecésity ceased; and the philanthropic 


men who guided the councils of these 
states at the formation of the constitution, 
determined to make an effort to preserve 
the remnant of the American Indians 
from the destruction to which they are 
visibly hastening. A peculiar race of men 
was wasting away—a race, distinguished 
for many noble and exalted qualities, was 
daily diminished by the sword, the pesti- 
lence, and the vices which they had ac- 
quired from the example of the Euro- 
peans, without adopting the political and 
social system, which deprived those vices 
of their exterminating qualities. Ina few 
more generations, unless some effort should 
be made for their preservation, they felt 
that the aboriginals would cease to exist, 
and -the race be numbered with those 
whose language and habits only afford 
scope for the speculative inquiry of the 
antiquarian. ‘Chis decay, too, had com- 
menced upon the arrival of the Europeans, 
and seemed to be a consequence of their FF 
contiguity. As philanthropists, thereforc, 
and as patriots, watchful over the national & 
character, they were desirous to rescue Ff 
the Indian from extinction, and to elevate F 
him to the rank of civilized man. They § 
felt this to be due, not only to the savages 
and to their own character, but it was aff 
just tribute to their ancestors, who half 
founded this empire of civilized humanity FF 
inthe American wilderness, to serve as aff 
refuge from the oppression and injustice Ff 
of the old world. They could not bearff 
that their fathers should be reproachedf 
as the merciless extirpators of the abori- 
ginal race. They had no ambition to bef 
ranked with the Goths and Vandals, whof 
destroyed the Roman empire, with the 
devastators of Europe, or with the unre: 
lenting conquerors of Hispaniola and 0! 
Mexico, who laid the foundations of their 
sway in the destruction of the native in- 
habitants of their several countries. Whil: 
they anxiously sought to perpetuate ané 
extend the Anglo-American republic 
they were not regardless of the untutore¢ 
savages within its limits. They intended 
if possible, to elevate them to an equality 
with themselves, by affording to them al 
the helps of civilization ; and at all event 
to preserve themselves, in case of thei 
extinction, from all participation in has 
tening that unhappy result. ‘The liberé 
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designs and feelings of the revolutionary 
patriots towards these unfortunate people, 
may be plainly understood, from the 
agreement made with the Delaware tribe 
in 1778, whereby the Indians were invited 
to form a state, and send a representative 
to Congress. The Cherokees were also 
secured, by the treaty of Hopewell, in 
1785, the right of sending a deputy to Con- 
gress. These philanthropic offers cannot 
be misunderstood. They speak volumes 
in favour of those, to whose example and 
exertions we owe all we value most. 
With this view, too, upon the establish- 
ment of the national government, they 
entered into treaties with the various In- 
dian tribes, whereby the several relations 
and obligations of the United States and 
the Indians, were specifically set forth 
and defined. The limits of territory re- 
served by the aboriginals were described, 
and the integrity of their landed property 
was guaranteed, by the United States. 
Other obligations were assumed by the 
national government; but as the general 
policy of the United States has been suffi- 
ciently developed, and as this question re- 
lates chiefly to the Creeks, it wal be ne- 
cessary to confine our attention to the 
treaties by which their condition was 
fixed. Shortly after the accession of the 
patriotic and venerable Washington to the 
chief magistracy of the Republic, a treaty 
was concluded at New-York, in his very 
presence, with the Creek nation. These 
particulars are mentioned, that the sanc- 
tion of that great and good man to the hu- 
mane policy of the government may have 
its due weight with all who respect the 
purity and sagacity of the Father of his 
country. By this treaty, the United States 
took the Creeks under their protection ; 
guarantied to the tribes their land within 
specific limits; settled the manner in 
which offenders should be punished ; and 
in order “to lead them to a greater degree 
of civilization, and to become herdsmen 
and cultivators, instead of remaining in 
the state of hunters,” the United States 
agreed to furnish, “gratuitously, the 
Creeks, from time to time, with useful do- 
mestic animals and implements of hus- 
bandry.” This treaty bears date Au- 
gust 7th, 1790. Thus it appears, that tlie 
United States at that time offered induce- 


ments to the Creeks to become cultivators 
of the soil, and to appropriate it for the 
purposes of civilized life, instead of using 
it as mere hunting ground. If they yield+ 
ed to those inducements, the public faith 
is pledged to sustain them in that course. 
Our government is bound, our national 
character plighted to encourage them in 
the wise resolution they have taken to be- 
come Civilized men, and to preserve the 
remnant of their tribe under the protec- 
tion of this republic. 

“The pledge has been accepted, and 
on our part it only remains to fulfilit. In 
1796, another treaty was concluded be- 
tween the United States and the Creeks, 
and they bargained for blacksmiths and 
strikers to be furnished by the United 
States; thus plainly showing their inten- 
tion to accept the humane offer of civili- 
zation from our hands. With these obli- 
gations subsisting on the part of the Uni- 
ted States, an agreement was entered into 
with Georgia in 1802, by whichthe Uni- 
ted States agreed to extinguish at their 
expense for the use of Georgia, the Indian 
title to all the lands within the limits cf 
the state, “as early as the same could be 
jeaceably obtained on reasonable terms.” 


‘The consideration given by Georgia on 


her part, was the relinquishment of all 
claims to the vacant territory in the west, 
included within her boundariesas describ- 
ed in her charter, the proclamations of 
1763, and the commission of Gov. Wright ; 
but which was claimed, together with the 
western lands, within the boundaries of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New-York, 
Virginia, and North and South Carolina, 
as the common property of the confede- 
racy, wrested from Great Britain by the 
united arms and treasure of the thirtcen 
colonies, and ceded to the United States 
when their independence was acknow!l- 
edged by the treaty of Paris. After the 
revolutionary war had closed, the other 
states, influenced by patriotic motives, and 
desirous of preventing all intestine dis- 
putes, as well as to hinder the undue ag- 
grandizement of any one state, followed 
the example given by New-York during 
the existence of that contest, and relin- 
quished to the government all their back 
lands, either with or without an equivalent. 
Georgia, more fortunate, or less generous, 
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than her sister states, delayed her assent 
to that cession until 1802, when it obtain- 
ed more favourable terms than the other 
members of the confederacy, whose titles 
tothe western territory rested upon the 
same footing as her own. 

“ This cession, even if her title had been 
clearer than it was, Georgia was bound to 
make, by motives of gratitude and public 
duty, to the confederacy, whose arms had 
achieved her independence almost with- 
out her aid. Upon her making it, how- 
ever, she received an ample equivalent. 
3,250,000 dollars were paid to the state 
from the first receipts from the land; in 
1802, a treaty was made with the Crecks, 
by which a large portion of their lands 
was ceded to the United States and vest- 
ed in Georgia: in 1805, another portion 
was ceded in like manner. These ces- 
sions, together with the sums paid under 
the convention, cost the United States 
nearly $8,000,000—a sum exceeding one 
half of the expense of the Louisiana 
purchase; and Georgia has received 
15,000,000 of acres, to which the Indian 
title has been extinguished. During the 
last war, a portion of the Creeks instiga- 
ted by hostile emissaries, and influenced 
by misrepresentations as to the intentions 
of the United States with regard to the 
Indians, took up arms against the whités, 
and were severely chastised by the army 
under Gen. Jackson. In 1814, articles of 
agreement were concluded with the whole 
nation, including the hostile party, by 
which peace was restored, a certain por- 
tion of Indian territory ceded, and in the 
second article, the United States guaranty 
the integrity of all the Creek territory not 
ceded in the first article.” 

( To be continued. ) 


From the New-FHaven Pilot. 
700,000 MINISTHRS. 


«“¢For among my peqgple, are found 
wicked men: They lay wait as he that 


setteth snares: They set a trap: They 


catchmen. Asa cage is full of birds, so 

are their houses full of deceit: ‘Therefore 

they are become great and waxen rich.’ 
' Jeremiah, v. 26, 27. 


“Tnour last we took a view of three 
sg¢ieties [the Education, Bible, and Mis- 


sionary Societies] of wicked men setting 
trafis to catch men. 

“Tt isto be lamented, that the /ay offi- 
cers of these societies had not been satis- 
fied with their silver and their gold, their 
houses and lands, with the abundance of 
their merchandize and their luxuries; 
and more to be lamented, that those cler- 
gymen, who have been busy in their 
green rooms and behind the scenes, had 
not been contented with the heavenly of- 
fice of feeding their flocks in green pas- 
tures and of watering them at the well of 
salvation. 

“But it is useless to spend time in la- 
mentations. It is the duty of every man, 
for whom these traps have been set, to 
check the operations of these societies. 
Let not their wealth, their numbers, or 
their names intimidate yeu. 

“The Romish Church, having nations 
trembling at her nod, and kings at her 
chariot wheels, boasting, like the Bible 
Society, of being employed by the Greaz 
Emmanuel, and defying the gates of hell, 
was suddenly arrested and shorn of her 
beams by afew reformers. 

“In tht three great societies there is no- 
thing formidable, if, with pure hearts, you 
fervently pursue the course dictated by 
duty and interest. Dry uf the fountain 
which supfiplics their streams. Withdraw 
your support, not from those clergymen, 
who, without their own knowledge or con- 
sent, have been made members of these 
socicties, but from those who are active in 
their service, and who rob their people, 
even on their death beds, for pious uses, 
as they are called! Keep at a distance 
all the members of the house-leech fami- 
ly. Be on your guard against the wicked 
men, who ‘lay wait, as he that setteth 
snares, and ponder well the paths of 
your feet, while the traps are all about 
you, not forgetting the fopery boxes, which 
to the disgrace of our taverns, of our pack- 
ets and steam boats, are set to catch the 
unwary traveller. 

“ This course, faithfully pursued for a 
time, will cause the leaders to exclaim, 
like Micah, ‘Ye have taken away my 
gods and what have I more?” When mo- 
ney and money’s worth shall be withheld 
from them, they will be weak as other 
men; still they will retain some powers 
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ef life. Of what they have ground from 
the faces of the poor, a comfortable rem- 
nant is retained as a floating capital. 


“The Education Society has, according 
to its eighth report, a current fund of 
5323 dollars, and a permanent fund of 
21,980 dollars. The Bible Society has a 
Depository in New-York, which cost 
22,500 dollars, and a floating capital of 
about 20,000 dollars, employed in the Bi- 
ble trade; and has several thousands lent 
out. The on Society is supposed 
to be far better provided for hard wea- 
ther ; its last report is not inhand. To 
the whole may be added the sums secur- 
ed to them by Jast wits. One of their 
reverend managers is said to have in his 
holy keeping twenty-six wills, made by 
himself but signed by others, from which 
may be expected great gain to the crafts- 
men. Thus these Societies may appear 
to thrive for a time, after their snares and 
traps shall have ceased in their effects. 

“In view of what these societies have 
done, are doing, and intend to do, it is our 
duty todry uf the fountain. This is the 
improvement of our subject, and to the 
faithful use of it we have every adequate 
motive. If we encounter errors, they al- 
ways have prickly points about them; 
and if none dare to attack them, the whole 
field will soon be full of briars and thorns. 
The man who resolves to do his duty, 
will not stop to inquire whether the priest 
or the deacon, the tithingman or the cho- 
rister approve his course, or whether his 
customers will, for the present, increase 
or diminish. A straight course will be 
most profitable in the end. 

“In thedays of the Apostles, and in 
every intervening age, and at this day, 
there were and are certain classes of men, 
boasting much of religion, but vitally and 
habitually opposed to that humble and 
holy religion, which is ‘ heaven’s best gift 
to man,’ the richest treasure of the com- 
mon people. Some are in the habit of 
declaring religion to be the exclusive 
property of those who talk a great deal 
about it, and who go regularly to meet- 
ing. 

“The task of watching men who ‘lay 
wait, as he that setteth snares,’ of those 
who set traps to catch men, is arduous; 


but be it remembered, that their houses 
are full of deceit, therefore have. they be- 
come great and waxen rich—all at our 
expense and through a misplaced confi- 
dence ; and if the monies which they have 
drawn and are drawing from us, did not 
lessen the supply of the poor in the midst 
of us, less would be the injury; but the 
charities of most of us are limited by our 
circumstances or tempers. If the heart 
can be suitably moyed to this work, it 
must be by the sight of a virtuous widow 
in the neighborhood, mourning the loss of 
the husband of her youth, and struggling 
day and night to procure bread for the in- 
nocent orphans looking up to her for sup- 
port. Will we take the money, to which 
this widow has a right to look for aid, and 
throw it into the sinks of these societies, 


thence to be drained off, partly in boun- 


ties tothe horse-leech family, partly te 
their own subalterns, and the remnant te 
white Pagans, and to Indians and negroes 
in foreign lands? Do not nature, reason, 
and religion demand of ustodry uf the 
fountain which supplies these foreign 
streams, and confine our charities within 
the small circle of poor, to whom we can 
distribute without a clangor of arms ora 
flourish of trumpets to announce ourchar- 
ities to the world ? 

“Our past charities to these great socie- 
ties have emboldened them to rise in their 
demands, even to a requisition for the ed- 
ucation, support, and exportation of 
700,000 ministers! A humble Christian 
might have imagined, that if one minister 
could take charge of one thousand heathen, 
the Infinite Spirit might make him the in- 
strument of the conversion of a few, each 


of whom might take in charge one thou- . 


sand of hisown nation and language, and 
thus conversions might be extended at a 
small expense ; but there was not enough 
of grandeur in such a course; men who 
deal in their hundreds of thousands, and 
their millions, and who affect to be the 
centres round which the minor heavenly 
bodies are to revolve, will not be confined 
by narrow limits. 

“We shall have occasion to notice 
hereafter the influence of these three so- 
cieties on the actual religion and on the 
political condition of our country, we will 
therefore only remark, at present, as am 
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argument for drying uft the fountain, that 
so long as giving and trafifiing go on, our 
towns and churches will suffer. The re- 
ligion of the gospel is too serious a busi- 
ness to be undertaken in earnest, if men 
can be excused from it by a certificate of 
payment from the treasurer of one of 
these societies, or by carrying round a 
begging book, or by depositing a missiona- 
ry or education box, or by boarding a pious 
young man, as two were boarded in this 
jilace, or by giving away some clothes 
which our pride had cast off, or by setting 
snares or traps, or by any of the menial 
works of artificial charity. The new 
heavens and new earth, in which dweil- 
eth righteousness, have never been offer- 
ed to such dealers; yet while such cheap 
works are accepted, as evidences of grace, 
by men who sell Bibles, who educate 
young men, called pious, and who take in 
charge foreign missions, that which we 
used to respect as truc religion, is kept in 
the shade. 

“We would add, most delicately, for 
fear of giving offence, that there never was 
a time, before this, when in our own coun- 
try, so many scarlet and fine linen believ- 


ers incumbered the church; and this will | 


naturally be the case, when such unsanc- 
tified bodies as the Missionary Society, the 
Education Society, and the Bible Society, 
take into their charge the affairs of Zion. 

“ When proud ecclesiastics are very in- 
timate with ambitious statesmen, and 
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plotting with them for the advancement | 


of religion, depend on it, that the enemy | 


of souls has some great work in hand. If 
you look for the most exemplary picty 
among the clergy, go to the village preach- 
er, who, settled ona small salary, gives 
examples of meekness, endurance, faith, 
and penitence. Such appear to be fed by 
Him, who heareth the young ravens cry, 
and who feedeth with a few loaves and 
fishes a hungry multitude. 

“Such humble apostles may train up 
children for glory, and recruit, success- 
fully, not for the army of seven thousand 
ministers, but for that illustrious army of 
martyrs, who having fought the good fight 
of faith manfully, through this world of 


“trial, will ascend to their everlasting en- 


campment, and to the immediate com- 
mand of the Captain of Salvation.” 


' ted our difficulty. 


“Tt was not the mere existence of 
Creeds, nor wasit the fact that they were 
proclaimed by particular denominations 
of Christians, that first excited our alarm ; 
but it was the actual oppression of church 
authority in demanding a sudscriftion to 
these sectarian articles, and that not in re- 
lation to ourselves either, that opened our 
eyesupon the ‘ unwarrantable imposition’ 
of which we now complain. 

“ By a Creed or Confession of Faith, we 
understand, not only an exhibition of sup- 
posed scriptural doctrine; but that ex- 
hibition, when it is made, #mfosed ufion 
the human conscience as a term of com- 
munion in God’s house. A denomina- 
tion, or a voluntary association, is formed, 
having the ministry and the whole variety 
of gospel ordinances, which is called THE 
CUURCH; into which no man canenter 
without subscribing its Creed or Confes- 
sion. Wedonot say that this Creed is 
imposed by civil authority; that, very 
happily for us who live in this free coun- 
try, is not practicable. But if the Creed 
be imposed as a term of communion in 
spiritual things, the principle is precisely 
the same whether it be done by a civil or © 
an ecclesiastical court. Other men have 
made a Creed or Confession for us, which 
we must receive ; and whether they be 
politicians or theologians, who have un- 
dertaken to legislate for our consciences, 
is quite immaterial. The thing is done, 
and we must submit. Authority is exer- 
cised, and to the exercise of authority we 
do most seriously and resolutely object ; 
asserting that the Master never invested 
those, who use it, with such a dangerous 
prerogative. He never gave them aright 
to say, upon what principles his church 
should be formed; but taking that mat- 
ter into his own hand, he has decided for 
us all, and commanded us to be of ‘one 
mind,’ and to ‘love one another.” IRfany 
imagine that they are duly authorized to 
take this stand in the management of re- 
ligious things, it becomes them to show 
their scriptural commission; and to prove 
that they have a divine right to make a 
Creed or Confession, to which others 
must bow. We have now explicitly sta- 
Some men undertake 
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to make a summary of scriptural doctrines 
for other men; and bringing that sum- 
mary into the church of God, as substan- 
tially a rule of faith and morals, they ex- 
olude from spiritual privileges those who 
will not receive and adopt it. Where is 
their divine warrant? Let this question 
be fairly and unequivocally answered.” 
Duncan. 


From the Georgetown Metropolitan. 


-LOVEWELL’S 


* The National Journal of the 20th in- 
stant, mentioned that the centennial cele- 
bration of Lovewell’s fight was to take 
place on that day. We perceive that 
Mr. Lincoln, a member of Congress, in 
that state, [Massachusetts] honours that 
bloody and cruel affair, together, we 
presume, with the butcherthat command- 
ed on the occasion, with a poem illustra- 
tive no doubt of his superior merit in the 
art of scalf-taking. It is our opinion that 
the less such acts are even alluded to 
(much less celebrated) the better for the 
reputation of our country. Such deeds of 
cruelty and oppression were only worthy 
of Fernando Cortez, and the Spanish ty- 
rants and bigots, against whom we should 
never presume to reflect, so long as we 
celebrate the conduct of our English fore- 
fathers, equally base, cruel, and unprin- 
cipled. Indeed it would seem that the 
puritan gentry had only fled from perse- 
cution and cruelty on one side the Atlan- 
tic, that they might refine upon it and 
practice it more perfectly on the other. 
The idea of a fellow, among Christians, 
organizing a company for the purpose of 
making an Aonest living by scalp-taking, 
is too monstrous. Take the account as 
published in the Journal, from Hutchin- 
son’s history :” 


“ The Government increased the pre- 
mium for Indian scalps and captives to 
one hundred pounds. This encouraged 
John Lovewell to raise a company of vol- 
unteerss to go out upon an Indian hunting. 
January 5th, he brought to Boston a cap- 
tive and a scalp, both which he met with 
above forty miles beyond Winnepoisiau- 
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kee lake. Going out a second time, he 
discovered ten Indians round a fire, all 
asleep. He ordered part of his company 
to fire, who killed seven—the other three, 
as they were rising up, were sent to rest 
again by the other part of the company 
reserved for that purpose. These ten 
scalps were brought to Boston on the 9th 
of March. Emboldened with repeated 
success, he made a third attempt, and 
went out with thirty-three men. Upon 
the 8th of May they discovered an Indian 
upon a point of land which joined toa 
great pond or lake. [Pigwacket.] They 
had some suspicion that he was sent there 
to draw them into a snare, and that there 
must be many Indians near, and there- 
fore laid down their packs that they 
might be ready for action, and then 
marched near two miles round the pond 
to come at the Indian they had seen. 
The fellow remained there, although it 
was certain death to him, and when the 
English came within gun-shot, discharg- 
ed his piece, which was loaded with bea- 
ver shot, and wounded Lovewelil and one 
of his men, and then immediately fell 
himself and was scalped. 

“The Indians, who lay concealed, seiz- 
ed allthe English packs, and then waited 
theirreturn at a place convenient for their 
own purpose. One of the Indians being 
discovered, the rest, being about eighty, 
rose, yelled, and fired, and then ran on 
with their hatchets with great fury. The 
English retreated to the pond, to secure 
their rear, and although so unequal in 
numbers, continued five or six hours till 
night came on. Captain Lovewell, his 
Lieutenant Farwell, and Ensign Robbins, 
were soon mortally wounded, and, with 
five more, were left dead upon the spot. 
Sixteen escaped, and returned unhurt, but 
were obliged to leave eight of their woun- 
ded companions in the woods, without 
provisions; their chaplain, Mr. Fry, of 
Andover, was one ; he had behaved with 
great bravery, and scalped one Indian in 
the heat of the action, but perished him- 
self for want of relief.” 


« Asof all truths, the truths of religion 
are the most valuable; so of all falsehoods, 
religious falsehoods are the most mis- 
chievous ; because with the misled vulgar 
they are made to pass for religioustruths.”” 
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NATIONAL RELIGION. 


FRUITS OF 
A NATIONAL RELIGION. 


“On the subject of the patronage of 


livings, it may be proper to observe, that 
the bishep of enjoys very considera- 


_ ble privileges of this nature, which. have 


been shamefully abused. Not less than 
one hundred and thirty presentations be- 
long to him! A certain episcopal gen- 
tleman of that diocese, knowing the ex- 
tensive emoluments which he was likely 
to be possessed of in this way, brought his 
son up to the church ; and when he came 
ef proper age, bestowed first one living 
upon him and then another as they be- 
came vacant, to a very considerable 
amount, which his son enjoys at this day. 
He is now one of our dignified clergy- 
men, and in possession of a very unrea- 
sonable number of valuable preferments ; 
to most of which he pays extremely little 
personal attention. He takescare to secure 
the fleece, the devil may take the flock. 

“ Another son of Aaron, in a neighbor- 


ing district, which might be named, pos- 


sesses preferments in the church, by the 
procurement of his episcopal father, to 
the amount of two thousand pounds a year. 
He has for a long season been extremely 
attentive to his tythes; but hardly ever 
man paid less attention to the salvation of 
the souls of his people, and the sacred du- 
ties of his office. Seldom does he appear 
among the former, less frequently still 
does he attend the duties of the latter. 
Fifty or sixty pounds a year he reluc- 
tantly pays to a journeyman parson, to 
supply his own lack of service; but like 
master like man; they are a miserable 
couple together ; the one is penurious, the 
other dissolute. What must the condi- 
dition of the flock be, under the care of 
two such wretched shepherds ? 


“JT will mention a third curious instance 
of clerical sagacity. A certain rectory, 
not fifty miles from this place, is of the 
value of near two thousand pounds a year. 
A kind young lady, whose friends have 
sufficient interest with the patron, falls in 
love with a wicked, swearing, dashing of- 


-ficer in the army, and married him. That 


a comfortable maintenance may be secur- 
ed for the happy pair, it is agreed, that 


the gentleman shall change the colour of 
his clothes, apply himself to the attain- 
ment of a smattering of Latin and Greek, 
and admit himself a member of one of our 
famous Universities. There he actually 
now is, qualifying himself to take posses- 
sion of this bouncing benefice. The in- 
cumbent being dead, a pliable parson is 
put in for a time asa /ocum tenens. And 
when the quandom officer has obtained 
his proper credentials, this worthy Levite 
must resign all his fat pigs in favour of 
thisson of Mars. The white-washed of- 
ficer will then come forward, and declare 
in the face of God and man, with a lie in 
his mouth, that ‘he trusts he is moved by 
the Holy Ghost to preach the gospel.’ 

“ Tf these were solitary instances of im- 
proper proceedings in church-matters, it 
would not be worth while to notice them. 
But alas! they are only specimens of 
what is by no means uncommon, where 
valuable livings are concerned. Were 
the business of private patronage and 
presentation thoroughly investigated, and 
laid before the public, the picture would 
be highly disgusting to every serious 
mind, and call fer reformation with a tone 
not easy to be resisted. 

“The ecclesiastical and civil parts of 
our constitution, are in opposition one to 
the other: for the former, in the book of 
homilies, especially, holds forth the doc- 
trine of passive obedience and non-resist- 
ance, while the latter is founded, by the 
compact at the revolution, on the recip- 
rocal rights of king and people. In this 
respect, therefore, a reformation is highly 
desirable. Every clergyman, particular- 
ly, should see and feel this, who is obliged 
to subscribe, ex animo, that all and every 
thing in the book of Common Prayer, &c. 
is agreeable to the sacred writings. 

“T add a circumstance, which seems an 
hardship to the enlightened and consci- 
entious part of the clergy. When we 
baptise children, we thank God ‘that it 
hath pleased him to regenerate them with 
the Holy Spirit, to receive them for his 
own children by adoption, and to incorpo- 
rate them into his holy church.’ When 
the same children are presented to the 
bishop for confirmation, he also addresses 
the Divine Being as having ‘ vouchsafed 
to regenerate them by water and the Ho- 
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ly Ghost, and as having given unto them 
the forgiveness of all their sins!’ while 
many of them are as vile young rogues as 
ever existed. Then, when we come to 
bury them, we dare do no other than send 
them all to heaven, though many of those 
we commit to the earth have been as 
wicked in life as men well can be. This 
surely is a great hardship. Yet we have 
noremedy. We must do it, or forfeit our 
roast beef and plumb-pudding.”—Simp- 
son’s Plea. 


FROM THE INDEPENDENT WHIG. 


The religion of the multitude rarely the 
effect of examination and inquiry, but 
of accident and habit. The mischievous 
tendency of blind belief. 

“False, scurrilous and foolish attacks 
upon religion, will be ineffectual, scorned 
and shocking. The many will always 
have religion, which is rarely gained by 
inquiry, but generally taken implicitly, 
and retained by rote. There are few that 
have not some system of speculations 
which is religion to them, and answers 
the purposes of religion to society, as it 
infers an awe of a superior power. At 
worst, every man professes morality, 
which is the surest demonstration of hav- 
ing religion, and is itself religion; gene- 
rally found the purest, as it is not tainted 
with superstition and craft, two pestilent 
ingredients that pervert religion into force 
and interest. Religion so perverted is 
none, or worse than none. 

“Isa papist the better neighbour for 
believing the huge lies of transubstantia- 
tion and infallibility ; when by the same 
spirit and authority which persuades him 


to think that he believes impossibilities | 


(for the thing is impossible) he is led to 
punish and destroy his neighbours for not 
doing what they cannot do, or for not pro- 
fessing what their conscience abhors? 

“1 would much rather confide in a man 
who does not believe a future state, than 
in one who trusts to absolution for gain- 
ing him everlasting bliss. ‘The former 
has the motives of natural honesty, credit 
and friendship amongst his neighbours, 
with security from starving, stripes, and 
infamy, to hold both his heart and his 
hand from enormitics. The latter, though 


he believes that his sins will damn him, 
will commit the worst, if by committing 
the worst he can induce his priest to ab- 
solve and save him. ‘To murder heretics 
is merit; to murder an heretical prince, 
isthe highest merit.. No temporal re- 
ward that the Jesuits could have given, 
would have tempted Ravillac to have 
stabbed Henry IV. of France. But he 
was effectually tempted with an assurance 
of a retribution in paradise, which ne 
worldly power could have offered him. 
“The religion of most nations is rather 
chance and a lot, than a choice; much 
less the effect of anxious examination. It. 
descends from the parents, like the nation- 
| al language ; and all nations think their 
| own the best, though not one in many 
thousands can prove it to be so, even 
| where it is so. They never ence doubt 
| it, yet pay great sums to certain persons to 
| 
| 


maintain tothem what they are already 

sure of, and for repeating to them what 

they already know ; nay, what they would 
kill any one for calling in question; or, 
that would charge them with questioning. 

“It is impossible and against nature, te 
| settle a uniformity of opinions any more 
| than of tastes, faces and complexions. 
Where the most cruel and wicked pains 
are taken about it, and the most knavish 
and sanguinary instruments employed to 
| effect it, success is most notoriously want- 
ed. Cruelty to increase religion, mars re- 
. ligion. Violent methods used against 
(| atheism, makes atheists (if there be any 
| such) and teach them to dissemble and té 
| hide their sentimeuts. You cannot con- 
| fute what they do not own, and they con- 


1 tinue incurable by not daring to confess 


| and to reason. The best men often bean 
this brand, who seeing impostors impo- 
sing the holy name of religion upon their 
own pursuit of power and gain, by bear- 
ing their testimony against such impiety, 
provoke the impostors to render them 
odious to bigots and to the gross vulgar, 
who always believe what their own im- 
postors tell them, and never see further 
than their own impostorsIet them. The 
_ cry of craft becomes the cry of the vul- 
| gar. He is always an atheist whom the 
‘craftsmen pronounce to be so; and then 
| curses, dungeons and flames, are proper 
punishment fer atheism.” 
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CLERICAL ARROGANCE. 


RELIGIOUS PARADE. 


“At the late annual meeting of the 
‘National Society for the education of 
the poor, in the principles of the estab- 
lished church in London,’ the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the spiritual head of the 
church of England, remarked, among 
other things, that ‘without schools, 
churches would not be filled.’ In reply 
to this it may be remarked, that churches 
that are filled only by schools are the 
churches of this world. It is the work of 
the Holy Spirit to fill the churches of 
Christ, and the preaching of the gospel 
is, the means pointed out by Christ him- 
self to be used for this object. At an ex- 
hibition of these charity schools, the chil- 
dren were marched inline into the church, 
and to the place allotted to them. There 
were about eight thousand of them. ‘ The 
children of each school were differently 
dressed: some of the boys were dressed 
wholly in red, others in blue, brown, gray, 
&c. The girls were also dressed in va- 
rious coloured garments for frocks, but all 
of them wore white aprons, white hand- 


kerchiefs around their necks and over | 


their bosoms, and white caps with bor- 
ders ; but every school was distinguished 
with a different coloured riband around 
their caps. The whole of the children 
wore brass badges of five or six inches in 
circumference.’ 
worldly affair; 
but commen scholars, it would deserve no 
particular attention from a religious pub- 
lication. Such pageantry comports with 
the spirit of the world, and nothing better 
is to be expected from this quarter. But 
in this instance it is associated with reli- 
The scholars are not merely to be |, 
educated, but to be educated ‘in the prin- 
ciples of the established Church,’—the |) 


church of old England. If their princi- | 


ples admit of such splendour and parade, | 
it istobe feared that they partake more 
cf Judaism than of the religion of the 
Babe of Bethlchem. ‘This church is not, 
however, alone in this fault. ‘There is 
abundance of this worldly pomp in reli- 
gious doings throughout Christendom ; and 
there is reason to fear, that many in this 
day will content themselves with a parti- 
cipation inthese human contrivances, to 


| the neglect of personal piety. 


Let Chris- 
tians ‘take heed to themselves. It is 
further related of this numerous assembly 
of children, that they all sung together, 
If their singing was of a picce with their 
outward splendour, there was evidently 
more of vanity in it than of devotion. It 
isto be presumed that their praise was 
of a character quite different from that of 
the children in the temple who sponta- 
neously cried, ‘hosannah to the son of Da- 
vid.’ Messenger. 


Impiety and Clerical Arrogance.‘ 


“ «Dr. Griffin, in one of his late sermons: 


Hiad this been a mere 
had these been nothing | 


for charity in Boston, is said to have told 
his hearers that ‘every cent they should 
give for the support of missions, they 
_would find credited against their names 
| in the book of life, with a pen dipped in 
the blood of acrucified Saviour” 
assertion is as impious as it is arrogant. 
It is well known, and acknowledged by 
all, that many GIVE to be seenof men, 
/ with other equally base motives. And 
shall actions performed under the in- 
_ fluence of such principles be registered in 
the book of life? What bold and daring 
assertions are hazarded to induce people 
to give their money to promote the 
_ schemes and plans of the day! 


“This same ‘Dr.’ Griffin delivered 
_ sermon, May 25, before an association of 
"ministers at Boston, onthe ‘ of Preach- 
‘ing. ‘The sermon is spoken of in the Re- 
corder and Telegraph in terms of tie 
highest commendation. 
his sermon before his brother ministers, 
_he makes the following observations : 


“<«Tear brethren, our office is no ordi- 
‘nary one. We are ambassadors from the 
_ King of Kings and Lord of Lords, toa re- 
volted world. Never had men commit- 
ted to them an embassy of such deep and 
_ everlasting moment. Among all the thou- 
sands to whom we preach, not one but 
will take an impression from us that will 
never wear out. The fate of millions 
through succeeding generations depends 
on our faithfulness. Heaven and hell will 


forever ring with recited memorials of 


our ministry,’ &. 
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“That ‘Dr.’ Griffin and his brethren 
are ambassadors from the King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords, is not proven by his 
bare assertion. Men that make merchan- 
dize of the gospel, receive from two to 
three thousand dollars per annum, and 


any thing else but ambassadors of Christ. 
Christ will never own any such ambassa- 
dors, whatever they may sct themselves 
forth to be.” 


State of Slaveryin the West India islands, 
belonging to England. 


“Excessive toil, hunger, pain, imprison- 
ment, exile, and every possible species of 
human sufferance, with the exception of 
violent death and mutilation, are inflictions 
within the dega/ range of the master’s au- 
thority. He can oppress by deputy, as 
well as in person: he can transfer his au- 
thority when, how, and to whom he 
pleases. Without his leave no property 
whatever can be acquired or held: with- 
out his will nodomestic comforts or social 
connexions can be for a moment enjoved. 
He is impotent only to secure to his faith- 
ful slave those slender advantages with 
which the loss of liberty has elsewhere 
been, in some small degree, compensated. 
The poor negro finds in slavery nothing 
secure, nothing permanent, but the weight 
of the chain that galls him. ‘Though be- 
reit of property he is still the sport of for- 
tune; though a tiller of the soil he has no 
share in its produce, or any sure means of 
support. ‘Though confined to the domain, 
he has no abiding domicil. Home, wife, 
subsistence, children, friends, country, are 
all to him, most precarious possessions ; 
all depend, not only on the will, but often 
alsoon the life, the prudence, the fore- 
sight, or the fortune of his owner. He has 
no legal meansof deliverance from the 
merciless exercise of that extreme au- 
thority to which he is thus subjected. 
‘Though this harshest ot human relations 
is so brittle, in respect to the superior 
party, it cannot, without his consent, be 
severed, for the necessary protection of, 
the inferior. The poor negro can rarely 
be released but by death, from the yoke 


of the most jahuman oppressor, ‘T’o fin- 


ish the injustice of this sad destiny, it de- 

scends upon his offspring. ‘They are slaves. 
to the latest posterity ; except that his 
female decendants may, at the price of 
polution, and by submitting to the lusts of 
their oppressors for three generations, re- 

store freedom to a portion of the fourth.” 
—Stepfihens’ Slavery of the W. Ind. Cols- 
nics. 


PERSECUTION, 
From a Written Creed. 


“ All the time the French had dominion 
in Canada, the Roman Catholics main- 
tained a mission among them. ‘hey 
were nearly all baptized by the missiona- 
ries, and nearly all the aged people still 
wear crucifixes in the besoms under 
their shirts. Between the years 1805 and 
1810, the Presbyterians supported a mis- 
sionary and a farming establishment 
among them, on Sandusky river. A few 
converts were made by them, wo were 
fiut to death by the Catholic Indians, on 
account of their religion.’-—Long’s Ex- 
frecition. 

Such was the effect of introducing the 
Catholic creed amongst these Indians 
who had previously remained uncorrupt- 
ed by the spirit of intolerance. It will be 
seen by the following speech of a Seneca 
chief, that the frrotestant creeds inculca- 
ted by the missionaries have had a simi- 
lar tendency : 

“ Brother—Great numbers of Black 
Coats have been among the Indians, and 
with sweet voices and smiling faces, have 
offered toteach them the religion of the 
white people. Our brethren in the east 
listened to them, turned from the religion 
of their fathers, and took up the religion 
of the white people. What good has it 
done? Are they more happy, and more 
friendly one to another than we are? No 
brother, they are a divided people. We 
are united; they guarre/ about religion. 
We live in love and friendship—they 
drink strong waters; have learned how 
to cheat, and practice all the vices of t 
white people, which disgrace Indians, 
without imitating the virtues of the white 
people. Prother—if you are our well- 


wisher, keeft away and do not disturb us 
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POETRY. 


“ Brother—We do not. worship the 


4Great Spirit as the white people do, but 


we believe the forms of worship are in- 
different to the Great Spirit. It is the 
homage of a sincere heart that pleases 
him, and we worship him in this manner.” 


“The first step to knowledge is tobe 
sensible that we want it; and we must 
perceive the use of it before we know its 
value. The first step to guard ourselves 
against prejudices, is to be sure that we 
are subject to them. — The next reflection 
ought to be, that it is as unjust in us to 
bear prejudices against others, as it is in 
others to bear prejudices against us.” 


From Campbell’s Theodoric. 
TO THE RAINBOW. 


Triumphal arch that fill’st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 
{ask not proud philosophy 
‘To teach me what thou art. 


Still seem, as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given, 

For happy spirits to alight 
Retwixt the earth and heaven. 


Can all that optics teach, unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow ? 


When science from creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws! 


And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 


When o’er the green undeluged earth, 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine, 
How came the world’s gay fathers forth, 
To watch thy sacred sign. 


And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Fach mother held aloft her child, 
To bless the bow of God. 


‘Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 
The first-made anthem rang 


On earth delivered from the deep, 
And the first poet sang. 


As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 
As when the eagle from the ark 

First sported in thy beam. 


| For faithful to its sacred page, 


Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 


Nor ever shall the muse’s eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam ; 

Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poet’s theme! 


How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower, and town, 
Or mirror’d in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ; 
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